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Japanese men. In 1890 he wrote to Mrs. Wetmore : " I feel in- 
describably toward Japan. . . . What I love in Japan is the 
Japanese. . . . There is nothing in the world approaching the 
naive natural charm of them. . . . We are the barbarians ! I do 
not merely think these things; I am as sure of them as death." 
Five years later he said: "You can't imagine my feeling of re- 
action in the matter of Japanese psychology. It seems as if every- 
thing had quite suddenly become clear to me, and utterly void of 
emotional interest : a race primitive as the Etruscan before Borne 
was, or more so, adopting the practices of a larger civilization un- 
der compulsion — five thousand years at least emotionally behind 
us — yet able to suggest to us the existence of feelings and ideals 
which do not exist but are simulated by something infinitely 
simpler." And, at the same period: "I feel unhappy at being 
in the company of a cultivated Japanese for more than an hour at 
a time. After the first charm of formality is over, the man be- 
comes ice — or else suddenly drifts away from you into his own 
world, far from ours as the star Eephan." 

These volumes are indeed the story of a man "teased by the 
hard world." Olivia Howard Dunbar. 



GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK.* 

If "A Game at Love and Other Plays" were all that Mr. 
Viereck had to his credit, it would hardly seem necessary to write 
about him in these pages; for these little plays, cynically catching 
life at some unnatural angle, as they do, and cleverly, even bril- 
liantly, done as they are, scarcely amount to a raison d'etre. If 
one did not see the poet through the plays, and know something of 
Mr. Viereck's other work and his acknowledged remarkable gifts, 
we should dismiss these plays as little more than smart patho- 
logical charades. For, indeed, they are little else; and, whatever 
the irony or other philosophy, of the situations— Mr. Viereck, 
with all his precocity, seems hardly aware how long we have been 
accustomed to such irony and such philosophy, even unto the 
sickness of death— we should pay no attention to them were it not 
for the unmistakable presence of an original mind, and an ex- 
ceptionally forcible and magnetic literary gift Their subject- 
matter and method, to a great degree, have come of an ardent 
boyish discipleship to two modern schools of drama,— the bacterio- 
* " A Game at Love and Other Plays " (Brentano'g) . 
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logical school of Ibsen, and the paradoxical, sham-beautiful 
school of Oscar Wilde. When I say "sham-beautiful," I must, 
in justice to myself, explain that I only mean the words to ap- 
ply to one side of that tragic man of genius, who was so fantastic 
a blending of the true and the false prophet. Despite all his 
vagaries and affectations, he was at heart a true lover of beauty, 
as his poems and his fairy-tales bear witness. Here was the 
vital sincerity which gave force even to his insincerities, but this, 
naturally, is just what his imitators cannot copy. They can but 
reproduce the mannerisms of his Corinthian prose, and the sten- 
cilled arabesques of " Salome " — the present vogue of which, 
I confess, I cannot understand. But, to return to Mr. Viereck, 
his plays also show evidences of the bourgeois influence of Ber- 
nard Shaw, that farcical doctrinaire of stale sociological phi- 
losophy, who has at last found his appropriate audience with those 
middle-class provincial minds who, like himself, are twenty years 
behind the times, but who fondly believe themselves in the van of 
daring thought, as they applaud this cheap-jack of an outworn 
rationalism. 

The two plays in the book in which Mr. Viereck is most him- 
self, or at least most successfully dominates his influences with 
his own personality are "From Death's Own Eyes" and "The 
Butterfly." The first is the tragedy of a woman of forty who has 
loved and been loved by a boy of nineteen. Before his love fades, 
she decides to kill herself, but, before she dies, she conceives the 
idea of putting his love to one last supreme test. Will he die 
with her? They drink wine together at their last meeting. In 
her own glass she has secretly dropped poison, and, after they 
have drunk together, she tells him that his wine is poisoned, too — 
merely to see what he will say and do. To her joy, he proves the 
truth of his love by his willingness to die with her. His willing- 
ness was all she asked, and she dies happy in his arms, just as 
her beautiful young daughter enters the room. The daughter is 
the characteristic denouement of the play. Mr. Viereck describes 
" The Butterfly " as a " a morality." It is in two parts. In the 
first, "The Righteous Man" is hang on a death-bed of self- 
congratulation. He has done his duty by his wife, his children 
and his country. So he faces the end calmly. But suddenly 
there enters a " Chorus of Things that Might Have Been," pleas- 
ures he has missed, dreams he has foregone. "We," sings the 
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Chorus, "are that life which thou hast never lived, the deeper 
m3'steries which thy glance never pierced. . . . We are the word 
of love thou didst not dare to speak. . . . We are the mystical 
children of dreams, unborn of women whom thou didst not 
love. . . . We are minutes and hours and years vanished while 
thou wert busy feeding the mouths at home. . . . We dance where 
the deep shadows are, we are the secret runes in the Book of 
Fate — the splendid consciousness of self that, having lived 
through all that is human, understands all. And because thou 
didst not know us thou must perish like a moth dancing in a 
sunbeam." 

Inflamed by these visions of the earthly pleasures he has missed, 
the Righteous Man strives to rise, that he may live his life again, 
cursing the goodness of his life which, a few moments before, 
had filled him with such complacency. But it is too late. Death 
softly lays a finger upon his lips, and at the window-pane there 
flutters a butterfly. 

In the second part we have the other side of the medal. " The 
Unrighteous Man " is dying, he, too, in a state of self -congratu- 
lation — for has he not lived his life to the full, drunk its cup of 
pleasure and power to the last drop? But presently there enter 
disconcerting forms, such as " Disgust," " Pose," " Ennui," " The 
Seven Sins," and so forth, who, in vivid symbol, tell him the real 
truth about his life, and reveal its hollow sensuality. And so, 
as the righteous man died longing for unrighteousness, the un- 
righteous man dies mocked by the spectres of his pleasant sins. 
As he dies, " out of the room of the Righteous Man comes the 
glittering form of the Butterfly. It flies in through the open 
window, touches lightly the brow of the dead man and flutters 
away." This is surely a very suggestive bit of dramatized phi-, 
losophy, which no one need find cynical, except its closeness to 
the truth of life should make it seem so: and the skill with which 
it is executed, a skill which is present in all the other little plays 
as well, make one reasonably certain that Mr. Viereck has a 
future as a dramatist when he shall have worked through his 
sturm und drang period, and become a little broader in his hu- 
manity. 

RlCHABD Le GALLIENNE. 



